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WHY  DENOMINATIONAL  EDUCATION? 

The  founding  and  growth  of  American  colleges  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  our  national  history.  Long  before 
the  States  had  entered  this  field  of  activity,  private  and  de- 
nominational beneficence  operated  in  fostering  higher  educa- 
tion. At  present  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
America  supported  by  voluntary  beneficence  exceeds  those  sup- 
ported by  taxation  more  than  sixfold,  and  their  number  of 
student  enrollment  is  three  and  one-half  times  the  number  of 
those  in  State  institutions.  In  the  South  83.3  per  cent  of  all 
colleges,  65  per  cent  of  all  college  instructors,  62  per  cent  of  all 
college  students,  and  82  per  cent  of  all  fixed  investments  for 
higher  education  are  in  the  denominational  colleges. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  at  this  time  staggering  amounts 
which  are  being  appropriated  by  the  States  for  the  advance- 
ment of  tax-supported  institutions.  Since  democracy  must  rest 
upon  intelligence,  the  State  must  educate,  therefore,  we  register 
ourselves  in  favor  of  State  education,  and  willingly  assume  our 
responsibility  for  its  support.  Write  Baptists  down  always  in 
favor  of  popular  education  and  enlightenment,  and  among 
those  who  rejoice  that  the  people  are  awakening  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  better  education. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  be  swept  along  by  a  popular  idea,  and 
become  unconscious  of  lurking  dangers.  Many  today  are  mak- 
ing a  fetich  of  education  and  attributing  to  it  the  divine  power 
of  regeneration,  believing  that  sin  originated  in  ignorance  and 
that  education  alone  will  eradicate  crime.  Ignorance  in  many 
instances  is  the  source  of  crime,  and  all  people  should  give  their 
best  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth  than  to  suppose  that  intellectual  culture  alone  can 
regenerate  society.  Enlightenment  does  not  eradicate  crime, 
but  in  some  instances  increases  and  fosters  it,  as  there  are  some 
offenses  which  only  the  educated  are  capable  of  committing. 
Many  of  the  wisest  of  the  earth  have  fallen  victims  to  the  evils 
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of  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  when  they  knew  full  well 
what  would  be  the  logical  and  legitimate  outcome  of  such  con- 
duct. It  is  no  less  true  in  public  life  that  many  of  the  worst 
crimes  against  organized  society  and  government  have  been  per- 
petrated by  those  who  hold  academic  degrees  from  our  greatest 
universities.  The  so-called  "scholar  in  politics"  often  plays  the 
part  of  a  petty  demagogue  and  betrays  the  highest  trusts  of 
patriotism  committed  to  his  hands. 

The  world  has  never  been  saved,  and  never  will  be  saved,  by 
intellect  alone.  Morality  is  more  vital.  Jesus  taught  that  a 
pure  heart  will  cleanse  the  mind.  We  may  have  too  much 
education,  unless  it  is  purified  by  religious  faith  and  moral 
principles.  Without  the  ballast  which  these  supply,  there  will 
be  brought  about  a  "high-powered  world,"  whose  momentum 
will  carry  it  to  self-destruction.  Germany,  the  most  highly 
educated  of  all  modern  nations,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
fact.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  today  are  trying  to  clear  away 
the  wreckage  of  the  late  war,  only  to  wander  in  a  maze  because 
their  minds  are  beclouded  in  many  instances  by  prejudice,  an- 
tipathy, and  selfishness.  The  trouble  is,  that  they  know  what 
to  do,  but  lack  the  conscience  to  attempt  it. 

After  all,  the  goal  in  education  is  right  character.  Colleges, 
therefore,  are  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  highest  efficiency,  not 
by  large  endowments,  material  equipments,  and  scholastic 
standards  alone,  but  rather  by  the  spirit  and  life  purpose  which 
they  inspire  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  students  whom  they 
send  forth  into  the  world. 

Why  was  Thomas  Meredith,  as  early  as  1838,  interested  in 
denominational  education  for  Avomen?  This  question  brings  us 
to  the  larger  and  antecedent  question,  Why  Denominational 
Education?  Upon  the  right  answer  depends  the  justification 
of  the  very  existence  of  Meredith  College  and  every  other  de- 
nominational institution  of  learning.  Every  student  who  goes 
out  from  such  an  institution  should  be  able  to  give  a  plausible 
and  conclusive  reason  for  the  necessity  of  her  Alma  Mater.  If 
there  be  no  well-founded  reason  for  such  institutions,  then  the 
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churches  had  best  commit  the  work  of  education  into  other 
hands,  and  address  themselves  to  other  tasks.  In  the  spirit  of 
fairness  and  friendliness  to  all,  and  with  ill-will  toward  none, 
we  shall  seek  to  answer  the  question,  "Why  Denominational 
Education?"  In  doing  this,  it  is  not  my  purpose  so  much  to 
break  new  ground  and  advance  new  theories  about  education, 
with  which  our  age  seems  obsessed,  but  rather  to  deal  with  some 
fundamental  principles  which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  think- 
ing, if  we  are  to  have  abiding  convictions  which  will  fortify 
and  energize  us  for  the  task  of  defending  and  supporting  de- 
nominational education. 

The  great  commission  is  for  all  time  the  marching  orders  of 
the  churches  of  Christ.  Within  its  comprehensive  sweep  there 
are  the  essentials  for  the  development  of  the  individual  and  the 
churches,  and  for  hastening  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  Loy- 
alty to  Christ  involves  obedience  alike  to  all  its  parts.  To 
evangelize  is  only  to  go  half-way  with  our  task.  Christ  came 
not  only  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  but  to  strike  the  fetters  from 
their  minds,  redeem  their  lives  and  render  safe  their  civiliza- 
tion.   All  of  this  is  included  in  the  commission. 

Preaching  and  teaching  have  been  united  by  Christ  as  the 
potent  factors  in  His  world  program.  As  such,  teaching  and 
education  become  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  hastening 
the  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  impossi- 
ble to  discuss  the  work  of  teaching  without  entering  to  some 
extent  into  the  acknowledged  realm  of  education. 

What  is  Education? 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  "the  mastery  of  developed 
power."  This,  however,  falls  short  of  the  mark,  as  power  may 
be  wrongly  developed  or  in  a  one-sided  way,  and  the  possessor 
be  far  from  an  educated  individual.  Mrs.  Browning  defines  it 
as  "the  leading-out  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,"  which  is  more  in 
line  with  the  truth.  A  fuller  definition  might  be,  that  it  is 
developed  power  to  think  and  to  will  in  harmony  with  God's 
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thought  and  will,  that  the  life  may  be  charged  with  something 
of  the  divine  and  creative  energy.  This  definitely  demands  as 
its  antecedent  premise  the  existence  of  God  and  the  relation  of 
man  to  Him  as  creature  to  creator,  and  as  subject  to  sovereign, 
and  upon  that  premise  we  shall  stand.  Teaching,  then,  is 
closely  related  to  religion,  both  as  to  its  propagation  and  to  its 
vitality ;  hence  it  follows  that  : 

I.    When  Teaching  Has  Been  Stressed,  Religion  Has  Flour- 
ished; When  Neglected,  JReligion  Has  Waned. 

Religious  schools  have  always  been  a  necessity,  and  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  times.  The  idea  upon  which  they  have 
been  founded  and  maintained  has  been  identical  in  all  ages. 
Religious  education  is  practically  as  old  as  religion  itself,  and 
religion  has  been  a  dominant  factor  in  education  ever  since 
religion  has  existed  in  crystallized  form  among  men. 

Religious  Schools  in  History. 

Turning  to  the  ancient  Hindu  commonwealth,  we  find  that 
the  Brahmans  were  the  preachers,  priests,  teachers,  poets,  phil- 
osophers, and  historians  of  their  age.  They  taught  and  ruled. 
They  believed  that  those  who  served  at  the  altars  of  the  gods 
and  directed  the  affairs  of  the  people  should  be  educated,  and 
that  their  education  should  be  religious,  because  it  was  neces- 
sary both  for  the  welfare  of  religion  and  the  State.  They 
affirmed  that  religion  should  dominate  education.  We  affirm 
the  same,  substituting  Christianity  for  paganism.  In  other 
ancient  nations  we  find  the  same  conditions  to  have  obtained. 
In  Old  Testament  times,  when  teaching  was  placed  in  the  fore- 
front, worship  was  kept  pure,  and  Divine  favor  rested  upon 
the  nation.  When  religious  instruction  was  relegated  to  the 
rear,  decline  set  in,  leading  at  last  to  a  baptism  of  woe  and  a 
harvest  of  tears  in  national  exile.  When  Ezra  and  Nehemialu 
sought  to  restore  the  nation,  teaching  was  again  stressed,  and 
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so  continued  to  be  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  This  prin- 
ciple did  not  change  when  Jesus  came.  A  great  part  of  His 
ministry  was  that  of  teaching.  As  a  teacher,  He  uprooted  many 
false  ideas  which  had  been  handed  down  from  antiquity,  "Cor- 
rected the  morals  of  the  people,  silenced  their  philosophy,  re- 
versed the  currents  of  history,"  and  gave  the  world  a  new  sys- 
tem of  ethics  and  truth.  On  returning  to  the  Father,  He  com- 
manded that  His  followers  should  continue  to  emphasize  teach- 
ing as  one  great  feature  of  their  work.  The  apostles  took  up 
their  task  as  preachers  and  teachers,  which  was  continued  by 
the  Apologists  of  the  early  Christian  centuries.  Their  work 
was  great  in  producing  a  Christian  literature,  combating  error, 
and  defending  Christianity.  In  this  way  they  met  the  pagan 
world  and  promulgated  truth.  By  them,  schools  were  founded 
at  Alexandria  and  at  other  places,  which  in  turn  produced 
scholars  who  withstood  the  assaults  of  pagans  and  sceptics. 
Without  them,  Christianity  would  have  met  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  pagan  culture  and  learning.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  what  light 
there  was  shone  from  the  schools  established  by  such  men  as 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred — founded  chiefly  for  educating  the 
clergy.  Later,  the  universities  of  Italy,  France,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge  were  founded. 

It  was  only  when  the  true  spirit  of  education  was  stifled, 
when  the  teacher  betook  himself  to  the  cell  and  cloister,  and 
the  preacher  degenerated  into  the  priest,  that  darkness  fell  upon 
the  passing  centuries,  and  this  darkness  continued  until  the 
Christian  scholar  worked  his  way  back  to  the  fountain-head  of 
truth  in  the  word  of  God,  thereby  ushering  in  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation,  with  their  benign  influence  upon  the 
world. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  if  the  Christian  school  was 
essential  to  the  dethronement  of  error  and  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  if  it  has  been  so 
signally  honored  in  filling  a  similar  place  in  our  own  country 
in  the  past,  why  may  it  not  still  be  our  strongest  ally  in  meet- 
ing the  errors  of  modern  civilization,  which  are  none  the  less 
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formidable  because  they  are  the  product  of  present-day  thought  ? 
If  essential  to  the  establishment  and  perpetuity  of  Christian 
teaching  in  the  past,  enabling  us  to  reach  our  present  vantage 
ground,  how  can  we  hope  to  maintain  our  present  position,  to 
say  nothing  of  making  future  progress,  without  this  strong 
right  arm  of  the  church? 

Nearly  all  the  colleges  and  universities  that  have  lived  and 
prospered  have  been  established  by  evangelical  Christians. 
Infidelity  or  irreligion  could  not  maintain  colleges;  hence,  if 
so  established,  the  guiding  hand  of  Christian  teachers  has  been 
secured  to  conduct  them,  lest  they  fall  into  ruin.  Thus  the 
college  is  the  daughter  of  the  church,  receiving  her  love  and 
sacrifice,  and  giving  back  in  return  blessing  in  every  field  of 
high  endeavor.  The  ministry  cannot  perpetuate  itself;  the 
magistracy  cannot  educate  its  successors;  neither  can  the  lower 
schools  equip  their  teachers;  but  the  Christian  college  can  pre- 
pare and  maintain  them  all.  Blot  out  the  Christian  college 
and  you  destroy  the  eyes  of  the  church  and  paralyze  the  arm  of 
the  State.  The  Reformation  itself  was  born  in  the  colleges 
where  Wycliff,  Huss,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin, 
and  Knox  were  educated. 

The  Power  of  Teachers. 

A  few  teachers  have  often  shaped  the  policy  of  nations.  Let 
us  note  some  striking  examples.  When  Titus  had  laid  Jerusa- 
lem in  waste  and  driven  before  his  spear-points  all  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants  into  slavery  and  exile,  he  left  behind  him  thou- 
sands of  corpses  and  salt-sown  ruins.  Thus  he  hoped  to  blot  out 
the  national  life  of  a  hated  people.  But  before  he  left  Joppa, 
a  rabbi  obtained  permission  to  gather  a  few  Hebrew  youths  and 
teach  them  the  law.  There  the  proud  and  haughty  Roman 
made  a  fatal  mistake.  There  the  downtrodden  rabbi  gained  a 
great  and  lasting  victory!  For  in  those  days  he  established 
afresh  the  consciousness  of  a  national  spirit  and  life,  which 
continues  still  with  amazing  vitality. 
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When  the  larger  part  of  Europe  seemed  lost  to  the  papacy, 
the  world-renowned  conquerors  and  educators,  the  Jesuits, 
seized  upon  the  higher  departments  of  learning,  public  and 
private,  and  from  these  sources  the  influence  of  their  teaching 
soon  pervaded  all  channels  of  thought  and  action.  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  strength  of  the  papal  claims,  when  at  one  time 
this  teaching  class  was  in  control  of  about  six  hundred  colleges, 
extending  from  China  to  the  British  Isles?  Note  especially 
the  fate  of  two  countries  at  their  hands:  Austria  was  at  one 
time  essentially  Protestant.  "Not  one  in  thirty  of  the  popula- 
tion adhered  to  papacy,  and  for  nearly  a  generation  scarcely  a 
man  was  found  to  enter  the  Romish  priesthood."  But  the  Jesu- 
its obtained  a  controlling  influence  in  the  university,  and  in  a 
single  generation  Austria  was  lost  to  the  Reformation  and 
gained  to  the  papal  hierarchy.  Very  similar  is  the  history  of 
Poland.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Polish  Diet  was  a  Prot- 
estant body,  and  exerted  its  influence  for  the  protection  of  per- 
secuted Protestants  in  other  countries.  Luther's  books,  and 
those  of  many  other  Protestant  writers,  were  printed  in  Poland, 
the  publishing  of  which  other  countries  would  not  permit.  But 
in  an  evil  hour  a  Protestant  king,  chosen  by  a  Protestant  Diet, 
elected  a  Jesuit  as  minister  of  public  instruction.  He  soon 
filled  the  places  in  the  university  with  those  of  his  own  order, 
and  the  scales  were  turned,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion never  again  recovered  the  ascendency.  Thus  history  speaks 
to  us  of  the  painful  mistakes  made  in  the  past,  which  may  be 
repeated  in  our  generation  unless  the  places  of  instruction  are 
wisely  guarded.  If  the  very  life  of  Romanism  is  dependent 
upon  the  vantage  ground  secured  through  teaching,  why  is  it 
not  essential  to  the  dissemination  of  Baptist  Principles?  We 
hold  that  it  is. 
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II.    Only  in  Christian  Schools  Can  We  Have  Christian 
Training. 

Religious  instruction,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  linked  with 
education  from  early  antiquity ;  but  it  has  been  separated  there- 
from in  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Baptist  influence  has 
made  possible,  with  us,  a  free  church  in  a  free  State. 

State  Limited  to  Secular  Education. 

The  secular  school  is  the  inevitable  sequence  of  the  secular 
State.  The  American  State  is  secular,  both  in  its  national 
expression  and  in  the  separate  States  which  compose  it.  The 
establishment  of  any  religion  is  forbidden  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  our  National  Constitution.  Twenty-eight  States  pro- 
hibit legal  preference  of  any  sect,  or  any  special  form  of  wor- 
ship; twenty,  the  use  of  public  funds  for  sectarian  schools  or 
other  institutions.  ~No  State  is  without  some  provision  for  free- 
dom of  conscience.  We  are,  therefore,  a  secular  State,  and  a 
secular  State  demands  the  secular  administration  of  all  educa- 
tion which  it  supports. 

To  convey  Christian  instructions  in  schools  which,  by  nature, 
are  compelled  to  be  nonsectarian  and  impartial,  is  an  impossi- 
bility. In  matters  of  religious  belief,  the  State  cannot  affirm. 
Take  one  of  the  great  movements  in  history;  viz.,  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  How  can  the  truth  concerning  it  be  taught  in  a 
manner  that  shall  steer  equally  clear  of  the  Romish  Scylla  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Protestant  Charybdis  on  the  other?  The 
task  is  more  difficult  than  to  write  a  history  of  the  Civil  War 
which  will  be  equally  acceptable  to  Massachusetts  and  to  South 
Carolina.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  secular  school  which  might  be  mentioned. 

The  Bible  is  literature — yes,  but  it  is  more.  As  literature, 
it  is  the  expression  of  a  people's  life,  but  it  is  yet  more.  It  is 
the  Word  of  God,  which  gives  counsel  for  the  present,  and 
guides  to  life  eternal.     Yet  the  Supreme  Courts  have  decided 
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that  it  is  a  sectarian  book.  In  the  broadest  sense,  this  is  true. 
Therefore,  even  if  it  must  be  eliminated  from  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  with  it,  as  the  only  authoritative  standard,  all 
Christian  teaching.  Therefore,  the  State  itself  is  in  dire  need 
of  the  Christian  schools  to  supply  what  it  cannot  give. 

Religion  Essential  to  Liberal  Culture. 

But  religion  is  the  great  concern  of  life,  and  they  reckon  ill 
who  leave  it  out.  President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University, 
maintains,  with  many  others,  that  liberal  education  must  enter 
five  fields  of  instruction,  as  follows : 

The  Scientific,  or  the  field  of  gathered  and  classified  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Literary,  or  the  realm  of  inspirational  knowledge,  as 
voiced  in  the  best  literature  of  the  past  and  present. 

The  ^Esthetic,  or  Art,  as  found  in  the  harmonious  field  of 
taste,  imagination,  and  the  imitation  of  nature,  as  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  architecture. 

The  Institutional,  or  the  organized  forms  of  human  society, 
as  found  in  political  forms  of  government,  democratic  institu- 
tions and  laws. 

The  Religious,  or  "the  history  of  the  worshipping  soul  of 
man  through  the  centuries" ;  the  church  as  an  institution;  the 
Scriptures  as  God's  supreme  revelation  to  man;  and  the  right 
answer  to  the  meaning  of  life  in  terms  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

These  five  comprise  the  field  of  higher  education,  or  liberal 
culture. 

The  mechanical  or  technological  schools  place  special  empha- 
sis upon  the  scientific,  and  have  as  their  purpose  not  to  give 
a  well-rounded  education,  but  to  teach  a  craft,  by  which  to  make 
a  living,  rather  than  to  make  a  life.  The  so-called  institutions 
of  liberal  culture,  founded  by  the  State,  are  limited  to  the  first 
four  fields  of  instruction ;  but  the  last,  the  religious,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  which  deals  with  the  heart,  out  of  which 
"are  the  issues  of  life,"  they  cannot  enter. 
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To  state  it  more  clearly,  we  may  say :  Education  by  the  State 
must  include  some  religious  elements,  or  exclude  all  religious 
elements;  but  if  it  includes  religious  elements,  then  the  Consti- 
tution is  violated,  which  may  not  be  done.  If  all  religious 
elements  are  excluded,  then  the  education  is  imperfect;  hence, 
education  by  the  State  must  either  be  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  incomplete. 

Since  lower  education  is  static  and  consists  in  gathering  facts, 
while  higher  education  is  dynamic  and  looks  to  relating  and 
coordinating  these  facts,  the  student  must  inevitably  come  to 
the  place  where  something  must  be  affirmed  or  denied.  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  religion  the  State  cannot  affirm.  Because 
something  must  be  affirmed,  we  find  that  among  the  more  than 
four  hundred  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  State  has  founded  one,  churches  or  individuals 
have  founded  more  than  six,  that  all  necessary  instruction  may 
be  given.  Train  the  intellect  without  reference  to  the  heart, 
and  it  becomes  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

From  the  foregoing  it  dawns  upon  us  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam, 
that  only)  in  Christian  schools  can)  we  find  the  necessary 
religious  training.  A  sop  to  Cerberus  was  less  satisfying  to 
his  appetite,  than  to  the  crying  need  of  the  college  student  is 
the  religious  instruction  which  can  be  secured  in  the  secular 
school.  It  is  a  time  of  crisis,  and  pre-eminently  the  devil's 
hour,  when  he  makes  his  terrific  assaults.  Passion  is  on  the 
throne,  and  conscience  often  lies  prostrate.  A  time  when 
scepticism  and  infidelity  seek  to  enter.  A  time  when  reason 
and  individual  judgment  begin  to  stand  alone,  and  the  fledgling 
having  mastered  a  few  elementary  principles  of  science,  essays 
to  measure  God  and  all  His  truth.  He  plunges  into  a  seeth- 
ing sea  of  doubt,  and  needs  a  helping  hand  to  lift  him  from 
its  bitter  waves.  In  addition  he  is  away  from  home  influence. 
But  if  in  the  Christian  school  at  this  hour,  he  goes  not  to  a 
teacher  who  has  been  stranded  by  shipwreck  of  faith,  but  to  one 
who  has  made  his  landing  upon  the  Eock  of  Ages,  and  can 
give  the  needed  help. 
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Religious  Atmosphere  the  Noblest  Quality. 

The  most  vital  part  of  the  subject  has  yet  to  be  seen.  There 
is  a  power  in  education,  which  is  even  greater  than  the  texts 
or  subjects  studied,  which  leaves  its  imprint  upon  the  mind 
and  heart,  when  the  flight  of  years  has  all  but  effaced  from 
memory  the  things  technical  which  were  taught.  I  refer  to 
the  personality  of  the  teacher,  which,  after  the  technique  of 
the  subject  taught  has  been  long  forgotten,  will  abide  through 
all  the  eternal  years.  We  readily  and  gladly  concede  that 
many  of  God's  noblemen  are  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  secular 
schools,  yet  the  fact  remains,  which  no  one  can  deny,  that 
where  no  religious  test  can  be  required  as  one  reason  for  fitness, 
there  will  enter  individuals  who,  as  teachers,  will  sow  more 
tares  of  doubt  and  scepticism  than  can  be  uprooted  by  a  dozen 
others,  who  know  from  heart  experience  the  deeper  meaning 
of  life. 

But  where  every  chair  is  guarded,  teachers  can  be  secured 
whose  hearts  overflow  with  the  wonders  of  earth,  the  glory  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  goodness  of  God.  They  can  no  more  help 
exerting  a  saving  influence  than  the  sun  could  cease  to  shine. 
Virtue  passes  from  them  into  the  hearts  of  their  students. 
Under  their  guidance  reverence  for  sacred  things  will  be  im- 
parted, and  the  student  is  led  to  see  that  in  learning  even  a 
mathematical  problem  or  physical  law,  he  is  coming  thereby 
to  know  that  much  of  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  glory 
of  God. 

III.     Teaching  That  Does  Not  Find  Its  Center  and 
Inspiration  In  Christ  Is  A  Failure 

Unless  teaching  meets  the  deepest  needs  of  man  it  is  a 
failure.  True  education  is  the  drawing  out  of  the  soul  to  God, 
as  revealed  in  Christ.  It  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  mental  con- 
ception, but  rather  a  heart  experience.  Teaching  may  instruct 
the  intellect,  but  morality  and  religion  have  their  secret  in  the 
will,  hence  in  an  age  when  error  steals  the  livery  of  heaven,  we 
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need  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  real  source  of  truth.  By 
making  Christ  the  center  and  inspiration  of  our  teaching  we 
are  led  : 

To  Find  Our  Highest  Freedom. 

In  him  we  find  our  true  individuality,  and  the  dignity  of 
human  life.  The  struggle  of  civilization  has  been  to  attain 
this,  yet  Christ  bestows  it.  All  honor  then  to  that  spirit  of 
education  in  schools  of  high  learning,  which  teaches  the  great 
fundamental  principles  that  emancipate  by  passing  beyond  the 
physical  and  pure  intellectual,  into  the  radiant  sphere  of 
spiritual  culture,  where  the  highest  powers  and  possibilities 
find  a  field  for  their  true  expression. 

We  have  a  destiny  greater  than  that  of  states,  and  this  after 
all  is  the  problem  we  are  to  solve.  The  greatest  thing  that  all 
teaching  can  accomplish  is  to  lead  us  to  ask  this  one  question: 
"Is  this  life  all?",  and  having  asked  it  to  find  the  right  reply. 
We  may  fail  to  ask  this  question,  miss  the  right  answer,  and 
our  prodigal  feet  may  never  find  the  way  to  the  Father's  house. 
We  may  so  lose  the  way  that  the  forests  may  have  no  hymn  for 
us,  as  for  Bryant;  the  flower  in  the  crannied  wall  may  not 
bring  to  us  its  eloquent  appeal,  as  to  Tennyson;  and  the 
heavens  may  not  declare  to  us  the  glory  of  God,  as  to  David; 
but  the  problem  remains  and  we  have  no  abiding  answer  until 
we  find  it  in  Him,  who  is  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life"; 
and  through  Him  become  "laborers  together  with  God."  Any 
system  which  ignores  Christ  is  a  failure,  but  that  which  builds 
the  individual  life,  the  home,  and  the  nation  upon  Him,  will 
make  the  largest  contribution  to  education  and  the  regeneration 
of  society.  "If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall 
be  free  indeed." 

We  Discover  the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

With  Christ  as  the  central  figure  of  our  teaching,  it  follows 
that  His  Lordship  will  be  discovered  in  all  realms.  Even  the 
laboratories   of   science   are   sanctuaries,   where   His   power  is 
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displayed,  as  seen  by  the  reverent  teacher,  who,  when  he  had 
completed  his  preparation  for  an  experiment,  said:  "Silence, 
gentlemen;  we  are  going  to  ask  God  a  question."  With  this 
spirit  history  will  become  His  story,  where  His  providential 
steps  are  seen,  and  psychology  will  open  the  fields  where  His 
grace  is  revealed.  In  Him  all  things  will  be  seen  to  exist,  and 
find  their  unity  in  His  creative  power.  As  long  as  the  world 
needs  His  truth  so  long  will  the  Christian  school  be  a  necessity 
to  teach  it,  and  whenever  any  school,  over  which  floats  the  name 
of  Christian,  defaults  in  proclaiming  it,  then  its  name  should 
be  hauled  down  and  from  it  should  be  taken  the  support,  by 
which  it  is  maintained  through  the  churches  of  Christ.  Better, 
ten  thousand  times,  that  it  should  cease  to  exist,  than  by  its 
living  it  should  seek  to  undermine  the  principles  for  which 
it  set  as  a  defense. 

IV.     Christian  Schools  and  Evangelism. 

Two  things  are  especially  prominent  in  the  Christian  school 
as  an  evangelistic  agency: 

It  Is  a  Direct  Means  of  Salvation. 

Reliable  statistics  reveal  the  fact  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty, 
who  are  converted  to  God,  are  saved  during  the  school  age. 
During  this  plastic  period,  the  denominational  college  should 
put  forth  aggressive  efforts  to  lead  the  lost  to  Christ.  The 
Baptist  schools  of  this  State,  year  by  year,  show  a  highly 
encouraging  report  in  this  most  important  matter.  If  the  soul 
is  lost,  all  is  lost;  and  no  amount  of  mental  culture  can  atone 
for  a  lost  soul.  This  feature  alone  is  sufficient  grounds  for 
their  existence,  and  by  it  they  affirm  anew  to  the  world,  that 
spiritual  interests  are  not  to  be  made  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  in  equipment  for  life. 
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Training  for  Service. 

In  these  institutions  layworkers  are  developed,  who  will  be 
towers  of  strength  in  local  churches.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  these  should  be  led  to  have  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  denominational  history  and  enterprises,  and  to  be 
schooled  in  aggressive  plans  for  larger  service.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  influences  are  such  that  many  hear  and  yield  to  the 
call  of  God,  giving  themselves  to  His  work.  In  the  Theological 
seminaries  the  remarkable  fact  is  shown,  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  college  training, 
come  from  denominational  schools.  More  and  more  our  churches 
and  boards  are  looking  to  the  denominational  college  for  those 
who  shall  supply  the  need  at  home,  and  upon  the  foreign  field. 
They  afford  just  the  condition  of  spiritual  sympathy,  necessary 
to  the  training  of  the  pastor  and  missionary.  A  cold,  Christ- 
less  atmosphere  cannot  develop  the  warm  hearted  preacher. 
Let  the  sceptic  place  his  stamp  first  upon  the  young  life,  and 
seldom  will  he  stem  the  tide;  but  if  so,  a  cold  professionalism 
will  mark  his  ministry  which  will  render  him  useless  to  both 
God  and  man. 

The  campus  of  an  American  college  marks  the  birth  place, 
in  our  country,  of  modern  missions;  and  one  Baptist  college  in 
the  United  States,  with  twelve  hundred  graduates,  has  sent 
more  than  one  hundred  men  to  the  foreign  field,  besides  giving 
hundreds  of  pastors  to  the  home  land.  Every  foreign  mis- 
sionary from  Carey  onward,  whose  opinion  deserves  serious 
consideration,  voices  the  statement  that  the  denominational 
school  is  an  indispensable  agency.  Our  opportunity  lies  through 
this  plan  in  every  foreign  field,  and  our  boards  are  wisely 
committed  to  this  policy.  Accepting  the  position  that  the  train- 
ing school  is  a  necessity  upon  the  foreign  field,  then  the  argu- 
ment holds  good  with  double  emphasis  for  the  home  land, 
because  we  are  not  only  to  keep  ourselves  evangelized,  but  for 
many  years  hence  to  send  missionaries  by  the  thousands  abroad. 
Every  land  must  ultimately  evangelize  itself,  which  must  be 
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done  over  again  with  each  succeeding  generation,  hence  the 
school  must  ever  be  the  muster  ground,  where  recruits  are  fitted 
for  their  task. 

Luther  Rice,  heartbroken  and  discouraged  in  his  efforts  to 
awaken  the  American  churches  to  the  claims  of  foreign  missions 
because  of  unsympathetic  and  untrained  pastors,  turned  aside 
to  give  the  short  remaining  portion  of  his  life  to  founding  and 
fostering  Columbian  University,  where  men  would  be  fitted  to 
become  missionary  pastors.  In  after  years,  Judson  while  visit- 
ing the  home  land,  was  one  day  walking  by  a  Christian  college, 
when  he  turned  to  a  friend  and  said:  "If  I  had  ten  thousand 
dollars,  do  you  know  what  I  would  do  with  it?"  "Yes,"  said 
his  friend,  "you  would  give  it  to  foreign  missions."  "No," 
said  Judson,  "I  would  give  it  to  such  schools  as  this,  for  they 
are  sowing  the  seed  corn  of  the  world."  To  every  thoughtful 
mind,  these  words  must  be  freighted  with  deepest  meaning. 

V.     Our  Obligation  to  Maintain  Christian  Education. 

There  are  at  this  time  two  forceful  reasons  why  North  Caro- 
lina Baptists  should  respond  heroically  to  the  call  for  denomi- 
national education. 

Our  Obligation  to  the  Past. 

Dwarfed  indeed  must  be  his  soul  who  willingly  forgets  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  his  life.  Small  is  the  vision  of  a 
denomination,  that  would  deliberately  blot  from  memory  the 
struggles  and  sacrifices  of  former  generations  which  have  made 
it  great.  It  was  this  cause  which  warmed  the  hearts  of  our 
fathers  in  Israel  as  they  dug  deep  into  the  soil  of  this  common- 
wealth and  placed  underneath  their  educational  work  the  abid- 
ing foundation  of  faith  in  God.  Upon  this  sure  foundation 
they  laid  the  massive  cross  beams  of  religious  principles  and 
began  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  our  temples  of  learning. 
While  not  an  alumnus  of  Wake  Forest  College,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  give  a  word  of  impartial 
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appreciation  of  the  service  which  she  has  rendered  to  the  State 
and  kingdom  of  God.  The  growth  of  North  Carolina  Baptists 
has  been  largely  traceable  to  her  work.  Since  her  founding  the 
Baptists  of  this  State  have  grown  from  a  mere  handful  to  a 
militant  host,  and  all  the  while  our  life  as  a  people  has  been 
energized  by  her  influence.  Myriads  who  now  dwell  in  the 
realms  of  light  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  saving 
service.  Destroy  her  influence  and  how  many  lights  would 
be  extinguished  in  the  community,  church  and  State:  How 
many  souls  would  fall,  like  Lucifer  from  heaven,  if  the  names 
of  those  who  have  been  converted  through  the  ministry  of  her 
offspring  should  be  blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life.  She  has 
preserved  the  unity  of  faith  among  North  Carolina  Baptists 
and  her  beneficent  beams  of  light  have  pierced  the  darkness  of 
distant  lands.  She  has  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  passing 
generations  the  old  theology  established  by  Christ,  expounded 
by  the  apostles,  loved  and  defended  by  our  fathers  as  God's 
only  message  for  bringing  a  lost  world  to  His  feet. 

Though  the  career  of  Meredith  has  been  brief,  yet,  it  has 
been  noble  in  character  and  in  the  high  quality  of  educated 
womanhood  which  she  has  produced.  In  after  years  we  do  not 
doubt  that  a  similar  story  may  be  told  of  the  far-reaching 
influence  which  has  emanated  from  these  halls.  This  will  be 
done  if  she  is  kept  true  to  the  ideals  upon  which  she  was 
founded. 

As  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Hebrews  conceived  of  departed 
heroes  as  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  from  their  eternal 
vantage  ground  behold  with  tenderest  solicitude  our  conflicts 
and  triumphs,  it  might  be  that  should  our  eyes  be  opened,  as 
were  those  of  Elisha's  servant,  we  would  see  them  bending  over 
us  today  at  this  seat  of  learning.  In  that  great  company  we 
would  doubtless  behold  the  face  of  Meredith,  Wingate,  Taylor, 
Yates  and  many  others  who  have  toiled  for  denominational 
education.  Joy  beams  from  their  eyes  and  breaks  from  their 
lips,  but  as  they  speak  to  us  they  rejoice  with  fear  and  warn 
us  not  to   forget   that   Meredith   and   other   like   schools  were 
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founded  in  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  that  the  very  brick  in 
their  walls  are  cemented  with  their  hearts'  blood.  They  plead 
with  us  to  be  loyal  to  these  institutions,  where  rests  the  ark 
of  our  Covenant  and  the  hope  of  future  years.  Oh,  spirit  of 
our  heroic  fathers,  breathe  upon  us  today  lest  we  forget  our 
holy  heritage. 

Our  Opportunity. 

We  shall  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  do  our  work  with 
the  equipment  of  the  present.  The  day  has  long  since  passed 
when  an  institution  can  claim  and  hold  patronage,  simply 
because  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  denomination.  Here 
is  both  our  danger  and  opportunity.  Honesty  with  ourselves 
and  others  demands  that  we  shall  make  their  equipment  equal 
to  the  very  best;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  reach  our  larger 
life.  But  it  may  be  said  with  all  certainty  that  the  next  few 
years  in  North  Carolina  will  settle  the  question  whether  Chris- 
tian education,  under  Baptist  influence,  will  stand  the  test,  or  be 
driven  to  the  wall  by  reason  of  fierce  competition.  And  unless 
our  Baptist  people  awake  to  a  sense  of  higher  duty  and  privilege 
just  here,  we  may  expect  to  see,  along  with  the  decline  in  Chris- 
tian education,  a  corresponding  decline  in  missions,  and  all 
the  objects  for  which  we  as  a  people  stand. 

Viewed  from  the  higher  standpoint,  Christian  stewardship 
finds  no  more  inviting  field  for  abiding  results.  Banks  may 
break,  corporations  fail,  and  even  governments  may  repudiate 
their  bonds,  rendering  investments  disastrous;  but  he  who  aids 
an  institution  of  Christian  learning,  by  so  doing  writes  his 
name,  not  where  fickle  and  heartless  trade  may  pull  it  down, 
or  upon  a  shaft  that  will  crumble  to  dust,  but  upon  living 
tablets,  which  will  endure  forever.  The  product  of  such  invest- 
ments pass  not  only  to  other  continents,  but  to  other  worlds. 
It  will  not  be  dissipated  after  death,  but  will  continue  in  ever 
widening  circles  of  influence  and  power.  Those,  who  have 
thus  given,  have  placed  their  hands  upon  the  throttle  valves 
of  stronger  powers  than  steam,  and  swifter  forces  than  elec- 
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tricity,  which  have  moved  the  world  in  matters  of  faith  and 
immortal  hope.  On  the  other  side  they  shall  see  their  ships 
enter  eternal  ports,  laden  not  with  the  cargo  of  material  com- 
merce, but  freighted  with  redeemed  and  radiant  souls. 

With  an  optimism  born  of  faith  we  believe  that  our  people 
will  rise  to  meet  the  task  and  opportunity  of  the  hour.  Out 
upon  the  new  site  near  this  city,  we  see  rising  the  new  Meredith, 
beautiful  in  its  building  appointments,  its  campus  teeming  with 
young  women  from  many  states,  and  a  thousand  students 
matriculated  for  courses  of  instruction.  But  as  we  build  greater 
equipment  and  expand  the  endowment,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  glory  of  Meredith  must  be  in  the  higher  type  of 
womanhood  she  contributes  to  the  world.  May  she  be  to  the 
New  South  what  Mary  Sharpe  was  to  the  old,  giving  that 
noble  type  of  Christian  culture  that  proved  to  be  the  highest 
exemplification  of  the  power  of  enlightened  mind  and  con- 
secrated heart. 

VI.     How  Shall  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  Be  Envisioned 
For  Meredith's  Enlargmentf 

The  product  of  any  college  is  its  best  credential.  It  will  be 
far  easier  to  secure  the  necessary  money  for  Meredith's  enlarged 
program  if  the  young  women  who  go  out  from  this  institution 
shall  carry  with  them  a  true  estimate  of  life.  An  ancient  oracle 
said,  "All  things  have  two  handles;  beware  of  the  wrong  one." 
We  can  take  two  views  of  life — the  small  or  the  large.  If  we 
have  the  latter,  we  will  not  forget  the  imminence  of  God.  There 
are  those  in  the  world  today  who  suggest  in  a  subtle  way  that 
God's  dealings  with  men  were  confined  to  ancient  history,  and 
in  far-off  times  made  friends  with  seers  and  prophets,  but  now 
he  is  largely  withdrawn  from  intimate  touch  with  mundane 
affairs.  For  that  reason,  they  tell  us  there  are  no  more  prophets 
to  declare  the  counsel  of  God.  ~No  more  poets,  since  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  and  Browning  have  passed  away. 
No  more  passion  in  the  pulpit,  for  Lidden,  Brooks,  Spurgeon, 
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and  Moody  have  joined  the  immortals.  No  more  music,  for 
"Wagner  is  dead ;  and  no  masters  in  art,  for  Angelo  and  DaVinci 
have  left  no  successors.  These  immortals,  rising  in  their 
chariots,  forgot  to  drop  the  mantel  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
waiting  Elisha,  but  took  it  with  them  into  the  clouds.  There- 
fore, "Genius,  hollow-eyed  and  wan,"  has  forsaken  the  temple, 
and  now  haunts  only  the  market-place,  making  mediocre  lives 
the  only  possibility. 

Such  reasoning  is  not  only  untrue  in  its  pessimism,  but  bor- 
ders on  the  atheistic.  It  seems  that  God  has  exhausted  Him- 
self in  the  past  and  has  nothing  more  for  the  present  and 
future.  What  amounts  it  to  us  if  He  revealed  Himself  to  man 
in  the  long-ago,  but  withholds  His  revelation  from  us  as  we 
struggle  with  the  problems  of  today?  God  is  not  a  falling  star, 
but  a  rising  dawn — not  a  worn  creed,  but  a  living  voice. 
What  He  did,  He  does;  and  what  He  said,  He  still  says. 
Inspiration,  while  it  may  vary  in  the  manner  of  manifestation, 
is  not  a  closed  chapter  in  human  experience,  but  may  speak 
anew  in  every  consecrated  voice  of  today.  A  correct  estimate 
of  life,  therefore,  will  reveal  not  only  His  nearness,  but  also 
the  fact  that  He  moves  in  the  affairs  of  today.  It  was  Lowell 
who  suggested  that  upon  the  open  book  of  the  world  the  inspired 
present  is  writing  the  annals  of  God  as  found  in  the  complex 
life  of  our  age,  where 

"New  Occasions  teach  New  Duties;  time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
couth ; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of 
truth. 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  campfires ;  we  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be ; 

Launch  our  Mayflower  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  win- 
ter's sea, 

Nor  attempt  the  future's  portals  with  the  past's  blood-rusted  key." 

To  realize  the  highest  ideal  and  render  the  best  service  to  the 
world,  there  are  three  things  which  must  mark  one's  career. 
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See  Clearly. 

Some  things  are  incidental,  others  fundamental;  some  tran- 
sient, others  permanent;  some  material,  others  spiritual;  some 
seen,  others  unseen;  some  fleeting,  others  eternal.  "But  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal."  It,  therefore,  follows  that  one  who  sees 
clearly  will  learn  to  rightly  place  the  emphasis — and  this  is  one 
differentiating  principle  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Life  cannot  be  measured  by  the  five  senses;  not  stated  in  a 
mathematical  formula.  The  best  things  about  us  cannot  be 
measured  by  material  standards.  Who  can  set  a  material  value 
upon  a  gorgeous  sunset  when  the  god  of  the  day  has  beat  back 
the  billows  of  cloud  on  either  side  and  shot  them  through  with 
the  shafts  of  light  as  triumphantly  he  rides  into  the  gates  of 
the  west?  It  was  given  to  the  painter,  Turner,  to  transfer  its 
beauty  to  canvas.  Yet  the  capacity  to  enjoy  it  may  be  ours,  like 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  the  poet  laureate  of  South  Carolina, 
who  said  he  really  owned  the  forest  primeval  which  stretched 
away  in  front  of  his  home,  because  it  wafted  to  his  soul  on 
every  breeze  the  music  of  nature's  orchestra,  although  his 
miserly  neighbor  paid  the  taxes  on  it.  As  you  stroll  through  a 
great  gallery  of  art,  rich  with  the  best  products  of  chisel  and 
brush,  or  listen  to  some  wondrous  symphony,  which  is  harmony 
in  search  for  a  word,  and,  having  found  it,  sings  its  way  to  the 
infinite,  will  you  say  that  the  emotions  which  they  awaken  can 
be  measured  by  the  currency  of  earth?  Will  you  look  into  the 
face  of  the  smiling  child  and  reckon  the  value  of  its  immortal 
spirit  as  a  subject  of  the  King,  or  count  the  number  of  dollars 
its  chubby  hands  may  some  day  gather  as  a  Samson  of  com- 
merce, which  may  be  but  the  metallic  heartbeats  of  an  oppressed 
humanity?  Can  you  measure  by  the  standards  of  earth  the 
value  of  a  patriot's  blood  which  flowed  upon  Flanders'  Field,  a 
mother's  love,  or  the  vicarious  suffering  on  Calvary's  height? 
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As  we  come  to  realize  the  value  of  the  unseen,  our  feet  enter 
upon  the  pathway  of  life,  and  the  music  of  the  eternal  thrills 

our  soul. 

"Holier  Christ  and  veiled  madonnas 

Painted  were  on  Raphael's  soul, 
Melodies  he  could  not  utter 

O'er  Beethoven's  ear  would  roll. 

Thou  must  thyself  be  true 

If  thou  the  truth  would  teach ; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 

Another's  soul  would  reach. 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 

To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed." 

Feel  Intensely. 

As  a  historian,  Gibbon  saw  clearly,  and  his  mind  worked 
with  the  precision  of  logic  as  he  marshaled  the  facts  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  made  them  pass  in  solemn  pageantry  before 
the  vision  of  the  reader.  But  Carlyle's  eloquence  is  logic  set 
on  fire.  When  the  woes,  sorrows  and  tragedies  of  the  French 
Republic  swept  like  billows  over  his  soul,  they  broke  his  heart. 
Gibbon  worked  in  cold,  white  intellectual  light,  but  Carlyle 
dipped  his  pen  with  his  own  heart's  blood;  hence  his  history 
"is  a  seething  fire,  Gibbon's  only  the  picture  of  a  fire."  Our 
age  is  calling  for  hearts  that  feel  and  give  expression  to  a 
larger  humanitarianism.  Among  the  ancient  writings  of  Seneca 
and  Cicero  we  glean  for  a  single  humanitarian  sentiment;  but 
with  Dickens,  Eliot,  Kingsley,  and  Hugo  a  new  era  dawned, 
and  modern  writers  and  thinkers  are  expressing  a  broader 
charity  and  a  sweeter  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  and  woes  of 
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others.  The  self-effacement  of  the  great  Lawgiver,  who  prayed 
that  he  might  be  blotted  out  if  necessary  for  the  sins  of  his 
people;  the  sorrows  of  Jeremiah  over  the  tragic  end  of  his 
nation;  and  the  tears  of  the  Master  over  the  doomed  city,  are 
but  abounding  manifestations  of  fathomless  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy which  to  some  extent  must  be  shared  by  all  whose  lives 
would  count  for  most  in  service  to  the  world  and  for  God. 

Courage  to  Follow  the  Gleam. 

Great  souls  like  Paul,  Wycliffe,  Luther,  and  Savonarola  have 
had  a  passion  for  righteousness.  In  them  reason  and  affection 
have  been  linked  to  conscience  and  courage  as  warmth  and  light 
are  twisted  together  in  the  sunbeam.  The  courage  of  honest 
conviction,  based  upon  patient,  independent  investigation,  and 
the  refusal  to  give  slavish  conformity  to  public  opinion,  is  seen 
in  the  greatest  of  earth's  heroes. 

A  ISTew  Englander  said,  some  time  ago,  in  speaking  of  Martin 
Luther,  that  "It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  born  at  sunrise.  It  is 
good  to  begin  life  at  a  time  when  a  new  order  is  being  begun, 
which  will  continue  for  a  long  time."  Did  he  mean  to  say  that 
Luther  was  a  creature  of  circumstance,  made  by  the  times  in 
which  he  lived?  If  so,  then  he  did  him  a  great  injustice,  for 
Luther  was  himself  the  sunrise  who  lighted  up  the  horizon  and 
gave  the  world  a  new  day,  because  he  dared  to  open  questions 
"which  priestcraft  and  councils  had  declared  were  forever 
closed."  There  was  another  sunrise  when  Carey  arose  from  the 
cobbler's  bench  and  gave  to  the  world  a  true  vision  of  Christian 
obligation,  and  began  the  work  of  modern  missions,  which  has 
made  earth  vocal  with  praise,  and  peopled  heaven.  There  was 
another  sunrise  when  our  Baptist  fathers  in  this  State  grasped 
the  idea  of  greater  service  through  consecrated  intelligence,  and 
erected  our  colleges  as  spiritual  lighthouses  along  the  shores  of 
time.  There  is  always  a  sunrise  when  God's  man  or  woman 
goes  forth  to  courageous  service.  God  is  calling  to  the  young 
people  of  our  day  to  strike  hands  with  the  prophets  of  yesterday 
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in  courage  that  knows  not  how  to  falter.  He  is  opening  a  path- 
way to  happiness  and  virtue  by  the  way  of  sacrifice  and  service. 
He  teaches  us  that  giving  is  better  than  getting,  and  stooping 
to  serve  is  nobler  than  climbing  towards  a  throne  to  wear  a 
crown.  Browning  well  said,  "The  acknowledgment  of  God  in 
Christ,  accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee  all  questions  in 
the  world  and  out  of  it";  and  it  is  Christ  alone,  as  He  comes 
into  vital  touch  with  human  life,  who  will  render  it  full-orbed, 
with  power  to  follow  the  gleam  of  emancipating  truth. 

On  the  western  coast  of  our  country  the  light  dwells  long 
with  gilding  rays  upon  treetop  and  mountain  summit  after  the 
orb  of  day  has  fallen  to  rest  in  the  lap  of  Thetis.  We  stand 
today  in  the  afterglow  of  the  good  life  of  Thomas  Meredith  and 
the  noble  souls  who  in  after  years  made  possible  the  beneficent 
light  of  this  institution.  Be  it  ours,  as  a  heavenly  trust,  to 
transmit  this  light  undimmed  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us, 
and,  like  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  pass  on  the  savory 
influence  of  lives  redeemed  and  enlarged  through  the  power  of 
Grace  Divine.  By  so  doing,  we  shall  justify  the  existence  of 
denominational  colleges  as  a  dominant  factor  in  bringing  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

J.  R.  Jester, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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FOUNDERS'  DAY 

Remarks  by  W.  N".  Jones,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Meredith  College,  on  Founders' 
Day,  February  1,  1923 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  Founders'  Day  as  to  this  college, 
there  is  one  outstanding  fact  that  should  be  stated,  and  that  is, 
this  institution  has  been  founded  by  the  many  instead  of  the 
few.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  it  is  an  institution  "of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 

So  far  as  contributions  are  concerned,  the  college  has  had  no 
special  large  benefactions.  As  I  remember,  the  largest  con- 
tribution made  to  the  college  up  to  the  present  time  is  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  There  have  been  three  of  these  gifts  of 
twenty-five  thousand — one  by  Judge  William  T.  Faircloth,  one 
by  Mr.  Dennis  Simmons,  both  of  this  State,  and  one  by  Mrs. 
Ella  Ford  Hartshorn,  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Virginia  B. 
Swepson,  of  this  city,  gave  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  large  sum  of  money  is  given  to 
an  educational  institution  by  some  liberal  person,  and  the  trus- 
tees show  their  gratitude  by  naming  the  institution  after  the 
donor.  This  is  not  the  case  with  this  institution.  This  institu- 
tion was  named  after  Thomas  Meredith,  who  was  a  Baptist 
preacher  and  the  first  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina, 
and  exercised  a  wide  influence  in  this  State  between  the  years 
of  1830  and  1850.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  Recorder  did 
not  have  a  great  many  subscribers  when  he  was  editor.  At  that 
time  the  Baptists  were  not  distinguished  for  their  numbers  or 
their  intelligence.  It  is  related  of  a  prominent  Republican  poli- 
tician, who  lived  in  Johnston  County  in  this  State,  that  he  was 
approached  by  some  of  his  party  associates  in  regard  to  estab- 
lishing a  Republican  paper  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  shortly  after 
the  Civil  War.  He  opposed  the  proposition,  and  gave  as  his 
reason  that  his  party  was  made  up  mostly  of  colored  people 
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who  could  not  read,  and  hence  the  party  did  not  need  a  paper, 
as  it  could  not  support  one.  As  Mr.  Smith's  party  could  not 
sustain  a  paper  immediately  after  the  Civil  War  for  want  of 
readers,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Meredith  had  a  hard 
time  making  a  living  as  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder  while 
he  held  that  position,  for  lack  of  subscribers.  Fortunately,  he 
was  a  good  preacher,  and  very  likely  made  his  living  for  the 
most  part  that  way.  The  editors  in  our  time,  both  secular  and 
religious,  I  should  say,  are  plutocrats,  as  compared  with  Thomas 
Meredith.  He,  however,  did  a  great  work  for  the  Baptists  in 
his  day,  and  it  is  very  appropriate  that  this  college  should  be 
named  after  him,  especially  as  he  was  the  first  man,  so  far  as 
the  records  show,  who  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  high  grade  for  girls  for  the  Baptists  of  this  State. 

As  I  run  over  in  my  mind  those  who  have  labored  here  in  the 
founding  of  this  institution  from  the  beginning,  there  are  some 
who  rise  up  before  me  as  real  helpers.  I  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  improper  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  them  in  these 
remarks.  The  late  N".  B.  Broughton  was  one  of  these.  He  not 
only  gave  his  money,  but  he  gave  himself  to  the  work.  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  college  was  indebted  to  Brother  Brough- 
ton and  Dr.  Vann,  who  was  the  president  of  the  college  at  that 
time,  for  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hartshorn  of  the  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  given  by  her  in  her  will.  Mr.  W.  1ST.  Hartshorn,  her 
husband,  was  a  Sunday  School  man  of  international  reputation, 
and  Mr.  Broughton  also  had  a  reputation  as  a  Sunday  School 
man  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Hartshorn  visited  Mr. 
Broughton  in  Raleigh  on  one  occasion.  While  he  was  here 
Mr.  Broughton  had  Mr.  Hartshorn  to  visit  the  college  to  inves- 
tigate. When  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  he  told  his  invalid 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ford,  publisher  of  The 
Youth's  Companion,  that  if  she  wanted  to  make  a  gift  to  a 
most  worthy  educational  institution,  she  could  do  so  by  making 
a  gift  to  Meredith  College — this  she  did  in  her  will. 

There  is  another  man  I  think  worthy  of  mention.  That  is 
Dr.  A.  M.  Simms,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  of 
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this  city  when  this  building  we  are  now  in  was  being  con- 
structed. He  was  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  but  most 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  supervising  the  construction  of  this 
building.  He  had  special  qualifications  for  this  work,  and  took 
special  delight  in  looking  after  the  construction  of  the  building 
as  the  work  progressed.  His  interest  in  this  work  was  attractive 
to  the  trustees,  and  they  felt  very  grateful  to  him  for  his 
efficient  supervision.  We  got  the  worth  of  our  money  in  the 
building ;  it  cost  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  That 
was  right  much  money  in  those  days.  One  of  the  leading  officers 
of  the  Korth  Carolina  Car  Company,  which  constructed  the 
building,  after  it  was  completed,  stated  that  the  building  cost 
the  company  a  great   deal  more  than  the  company  got  out  of  it. 

Another  person  I  desire  to  mention  is  Dr.  R.  T.  Yann,  who 
was  the  first  president  of  the  college.  He  came  to  the  college 
the  next  year  after  it  started.  The  college  was  hard  pressed 
for  money  at  that  time,  and  we  were  much  in  debt.  He  was  a 
most  efficient  helper.  Whenever  he  went  out  among  the  people 
soliciting  aid  he  was  very  successful.  I  have  never  known  any- 
one who  delights  to  efface  himself  more  than  Dr.  Vann.  I  am 
glad  he  is  here  this  morning,  and  rather  sorry,  too.  I  want 
him  to  know  what  the  trustees  thought  of  his  work  back  there. 
I  imagine  that  he  will  think  I  am  a  little  aberrated  in  talking 
about  him  in  this  way.  He  has  always  wrought  well  in  our 
Baptist  Zion.  He  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  I  have 
known;  a  great  preacher  and  a  great  literary  man.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  college  song,  which  is  generally 
sung  on  public  occasions  by  the  faculty  and  students,  is  a  gift  of 
his  mind  and  heart.  His  character  is  very  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive to  me. 

There  is  another  valiant  worker  who  comes  up  before  me,  and 
that  is  Brother  O.  L.  Stringfield.  He  became  the  financial 
agent  of  Meredith  College  about  1895  or  1896.  He  was  an  opti- 
mist of  the  most  approved  order,  or  he  never  would  have  taken 
the  agency.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  story  told  me  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Brewer  the  other  day.    Dr.  Brewer  says  that  he  and  Professor 
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Carlyle,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  were  attending  an  association 
near  Brother  Stringfield's  home  in  Wake  County  in  the  early 
nineties  of  the  last  century.  While  they  were  attending  the 
association  Brother  Stringfield  entertained  them,  along  with 
many  others.  It  looked  to  Dr.  Brewer  as  if  Brother  Stringfield 
wanted  to  entertain  the  whole  association,  from  the  number  of 
guests  that  he  had.  After  supper  he  suggested  to  Brother 
Stringfield  that  he  and  Professor  Carlyle  had  better  go  over  to 
a  neighbor's  and  spend  the  night,  as  he  seemed  to  be  rather 
crowded.  Brother  Stringfield  would  not  hear  to  it — said  he  had 
plenty  of  room.  He  was  so  insistent  that  they  remained  with 
Brother  Stringfield.  Dr.  Brewer  said  that  when  he  and  Pro- 
fessor Carlyle  retired  to  their  room  for  the  night,  there  were 
nine  men  in  the  room  with  three  beds.  The  brethren  had  a  fine 
time  that  night  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Brother  Stringfield  was  an  optimist.  I  will 
say  a  word  more  about  Brother  Stringfield  further  on. 

Of  all  the  men  who  ever  labored  for  the  college,  there  was  no 
one  more  efficient  and  effective  in  his  work  than  Brother  Carey 
J.  Hunter,  who  died  last  week.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he 
gave  his  time  and  his  means  freely  to  this  institution.  It  was 
very  near  to  his  heart.  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  did  more 
for  it  than  he  did.  He  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
and  on  the  second  Monday  night  in  each  month,  for  years  and 
years,  he  had  a  meeting  of  the  finance  committee  to  go  over  the 
books  with  the  bursar  and  considered  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
college.  His  counsel  in  directing  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
college  was  invaluable.  He  had  the  ability  to  take  the  measure 
of  a  business  proposition  at  once,  and  was  therefore  a  wise 
adviser  and  business  counselor.  His  ability  as  a  business  man 
was  widely  recognized ;  hence  he  was  on  many  boards  of  trustees 
and  directors.  They  were  glad  to  get  his  help.  He  was  a  stal- 
wart wherever  he  took  hold.  He  was  an  intense  man.  If  he 
was  for  a  man  or  a  measure,  he  let  it  be  known,  and  this  was 
equally  so  when  he  was  in  opposition.  There  are  few  men  who 
will  be  missed  more  than  he  will  be  in  many  lines  of  endeavor. 
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But  I  must  pass  on,  as  I  have  said  as  much  as  I  have  time  to 
say  about  individual  helpers. 

The  establishment  of  Meredith  College  was  to  meet  a  long- 
felt  want  among  the  Baptists.  It  had  been  felt  ever  since  the 
maintenance  of  religion  was  made  a  voluntary  matter  in  this 
country.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  finally 
adopted  in  1789.  By  that  great  instrument  the  separation  of 
the  church  and  state  was  effected,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining 
religion  in  this  country  was  made  a  voluntary  matter.  This 
was  a  new  thing  in  government.  Governments  had  been  foster- 
ing and  supporting  religion  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  At  that  time  the  church  and  the  state  joined  together 
and  a  system  of  religion  was  arranged.  Before  that,  the  Chris- 
tians were  disorganized  and  more  or  less  discordant,  and  even 
belligerent.  Some  parts  of  them  were  named  after  places,  and 
some  after  men,  but  they  made  great  progress.  It  is  stated  in 
history  that  there  were  more  Christians  in  the  Eoman  Empire 
than  pagans  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  though 
most  of  them  were  slaves.  In  the  year  325  the  ecclesiastics  and 
rulers  arranged  a  system  of  religion  which  was  to  be  supported 
by  the  government.  After  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
oppose  the  established  religion.  When  anyone  commenced  to 
disturb  the  peace  in  Zion  they  were  warned,  and  if  they  did  not 
desist  they  were  severely  dealt  with — sometimes  by  imprison- 
ment, sometimes  by  beating,  and  sometimes  by  burning.  The 
state  and  the  church  felt  that  it  was  against  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  to  allow  any  undermining  of  religion  that  was  sup- 
ported by  the  taxes  from  the  people.  In  this  they  were  just  as 
conscientious  as  Paul  was  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Damas- 
cus, breathing  out  "threatenings  and  slaughter"  against  the 
Christians,  and  saw  the  great  light.  The  state  and  the  church 
had  the  power  to  punish  for  heresy,  and  they  did  it.  Through 
the  centuries  in  history  we  see  the  crimson  way  from  the  days 
of  Constantine  to  the  days  of  the  American  Constitution,  and 
its  influence  began  to  be  felt.    It  is  horrible  history.     A  great 
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many  of  those  who  were  persecuted  in  the  later  centuries  came 
to  these  shores,  and  in  due  time  they  revolted  against  the 
mother  country. 

There  is  very  plausible  history  that  the  colonies  did  not  have 
sufficient  reason  to  revolt  against  the  government  of  King 
George,  but  on  account  of  religious  persecution  through  the 
centuries,  revolt  was  in  the  blood  of  the  colonists,  and  they 
revolted;  and  when  they  came  to  set  up  a  government  of  their 
own  and  adopt  a  constitution,  they  put  in  that  constitution 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  That  was  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Some  of  the  States,  of  which 
North  Carolina  was  one,  would  not  join  the  Union  until  that 
amendment  was  adopted.  These  four  lines  have  meant  more  to 
the  human  race  than  any  four  lines  ever  penned  by  the  hand  of 
man.  They  divorced  the  state  and  church,  and  unfettered  the 
minds  of  men.  Instead  of  destroying  religion,  they  gave  the 
most  virile  form  of  religion  in  the  world.  The  truth  is,  com- 
petition is  just  as  much  needed  in  religion  as  in  business.  With- 
out it,  there  is  stagnation  and  intolerance.  It  has  turned  out 
that  this  method  of  maintaining  the  Christian  religion  in  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  this  country  has  influenced 
the  governments  of  the  world  which  are  dominated  by  Chris- 
tianity to  adopt  the  methods  marked  out  in  our  Constitution 
for  maintaining  the  Christian  religion.  The  maintaining  of 
religion  having  been  made  a  voluntary  matter,  it  has  been  con- 
ducted ever  since  by  voluntary  associations  or  denominations, 
and  not  by  taxes,  so  that  any  man  or  set  of  men  can  have  any 
form  of  religion  desired,  provided  it  is  paid  for  by  them. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  in  referring  to  this  history  is  to 
call  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  one  generation  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  religionists  of  this  country 
found  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  work  without  the  aid 
of  schools  of  higher  learning.  Those  coming  out  of  secular 
schools  of  higher  learning  were  found  to  be  more  of  a  hindrance 
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than  a  help  to  religion.  (There  were  practically  no  schools  for 
women.)  At  that  time  the  denominations  found  that  they  had 
to  have  those  who  were  trained  for  leadership  educated  in  insti- 
tutions under  denominational  control,  and  they  took  steps  to 
have  these  denominational  schools  of  higher  learning  estab- 
lished. Wake  Forest  College  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest,  established  in  our  State.    It  was  established  in  1834. 

Other  denominational  schools  in  our  State  came  along  after- 
wards from  time  to  time.  These  schools  would  never  have  been 
established  but  for  their  pressing  need.  They  have  been  main- 
tained at  great  toil  and  sacrifice,  and  this  is  so  now. 

There  were  those  back  there  three  generations  ago  in  our 
denomination  who  desired  very  much  to  establish  a  girls'  school. 
Thomas  Meredith,  after  whom  this  college  is  named,  who  was 
the  first  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  in  a  report  to  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  in  1838,  recommended  the  establishment 
of  such  a  school.  The  brethren  in  those  days  felt  that  they 
could  not  establish  and  maintain  one  for  boys  and  another  for 
girls ;  so  they  took  not  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  but  the  lesser 
of  the  two  goods,  and  established  Wake  Forest. 

Thomas  Meredith  was  a  very  wise  leader,  and  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  the  first  one  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  high  grade  for  girls  for  our  denomination.  It  is  very  proper, 
therefore,  this  school  should  be  named  after  him. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  school  of  high 
grade  for  girls  here  in  Raleigh,  before  it  was  finally  accom- 
plished in  the  establishment  of  Meredith  College.  There  was 
one  who  came  near  succeeding  in  1859  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
that  time,  and  his  father,  Charles  W.  Skinner,  who  was  a  man 
of  large  means. 

I  was  looking  over  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Register 
of  Deeds  for  Wake  County  the  other  day  and  came  across  the 
deed  made  to  certain  brethren  for  this  purpose.  The  deed  is 
made  to  Dr.  Skinner,  Major  W.  W.  Yass,  T.  H.  Briggs,  Sr., 
Major  A.  M.  Lewis,  R.  M.  Jones  and  others.     It  conveys  the 
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property  just  north  of  the  Capitol  Square  and  embraced  two 
acres  lying  between  Edenton,  Salisbury,  Jones  and  Halifax 
streets,  where  the  new  Agricultural  Building  is  now  being 
erected.  There  was  on  the  property  what  was  known  as  the 
"Guion  Hotel/'  which  was  quite  a  large  building  and  would 
have  accommodated  many  boarders.  These  brethren  gave  their 
notes  for  a  large  part  of  the  purchase  money.  The  Civil  War 
came  before  the  school  could  be  started,  and  when  the  war  was 
over  everything,  seemingly,  was  in  ruin.  Creditors  were  press- 
ing for  their  money,  and  the  brethren  got  scared  and  sold  out 
and  paid  their  debts,  and  when  this  was  done  there  was  nothing 
left.     Thus  ended  the  fond  hopes  of  that  venture. 

The  next  step  to  establish  a  school  of  high  grade  for  girls 
at  Raleigh  was  undertaken  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Hobgood  in  the 
seventies  of  the  last  century.  This  was  a  private  enterprise. 
The  school  was  located  two  squares  north  of  the  square  upon 
which  Meredith  College  is  located  on  this  street.  It  served 
well  our  denomination,  our  city  and  our  State  for  a  few  years — 
very  well  indeed,  but  Dr.  Hobgood  felt  that  he  could  do  better 
at  Oxford,  where  he  was  born  and  reared,  so  he  moved  to  that 
town  and  has  conducted  an  excellent  school  of  high  grade  at 
that  place  ever  since. 

The  final  effort  to  start  a  school  of  high  grade  for  girls  at 
Raleigh,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Meredith  Col- 
lege, was  commenced  in  1889,  when  the  late  Colonel  L.  L.  Polk 
introduced  into  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  its  session  in  Henderson  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  school.  This  resolution  was  adopted  and 
the  committee  appointed,  which  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
Legislature  of  1891,  and  the  work  of  collecting  funds  was  com- 
menced in  that  year.  Dr.  Skinner  was  the  first  agent  of  the 
College.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
the  school,  and  wanted  to  do  this  work  without  pay.  He  did 
some  good  work  for  a  while,  principally  in  the  City  of  Raleigh, 
but  as  he  was  quite  an  old  man  he  soon  saw  that  the  work  was 
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too  great  for  his  strength,  and  resigned  as  agent.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Boone  then  took  the  agency  and  did  efficient  work,  but  he  found 
that  it  was  an  up  hill  business  and  resigned.  The  prospect  for 
the  College  at  that  time  was  not  very  bright — indeed  it  was 
gloomy.  Then  it  was  that  Dr.  O.  L.  Stringfield  was  asked  to 
take  the  agency.  He  agreed  to  do  so.  He  was  the  optimist  that 
I  have  heretofore  referred  to.  Through  the  persuasion  of 
Brother  Stringfield,  plans  and  specifications  for  the  main  build- 
ing which  we  are  now  in  were  prepared,  and  the  contract  given 
out.  Brother  Stringfield  went  up  and  down  the  State  and 
impressed  our  people  with  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  have 
a  school  of  high  grade  at  Raleigh  for  the  Baptists.  They  took 
courage.  We  went  on  slowly,  borrowing  all  the  money  we  could 
and  collecting  all  we  could,  and  finally  the  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1899,  but  before  the  school  opened  in  the  summer  of 
1899  we  found  that  this  main  building  could  not  accommodate 
the  students  that  had  matriculated  and  the  faculty,  and  so 
before  the  first  session  opened  we  found  that  we  would  have 
to  purchase  additional  property.  Just  before  the  session  opened 
in  September  we  purchased  the  East  building  and  so  took  care 
of  the  student  body  in  that  building  and  the  new  main  building. 
We  then  found  we  had  made  a  debt  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Our  Baptist  people  were  so  much  gratified  with  the  large 
number  of  students  that  the  College  had  obtained,  that  at  the 
Baptist  State  Convention  of  1900  at  Winston- Salem,  a  collec- 
tion was  taken  from  individuals,  churches  and  associations 
which  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  Then  shortly 
after  the  Convention  adjourned  in  December,  1900,  Judge 
W,  T.  Faircloth  died  and  gave  the  College  property  from 
which  it  realized  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Then, 
shortly  after  that,  Mr.  Dennis  Simmons  died  and  gave  the 
College  property  from  which  we  realized  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Trustees  then  for  the  first  time  felt  that  the 
College  was  out  of  the  wilderness.  The  hardest  time  the  College 
has   had   was   during   the  eight   or   nine   years  just   before  it 
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opened;  during  these  years  it  hung  in  the  balance  so  to  speak, 
but  from  the  opening  of  the  school  it  has  steadily  grown.  Its 
patronage  has  only  been  limited  by  its  ability  to  furnish  accom- 
modations to  its  patrons.  We  can  recount  with  some  satisfac- 
tion what  the  school  has  attained.  The  College  has  now  ma- 
triculated in  the  main  school  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
pupils.  If  we  count  those  in  the  primary  music  department, 
the  number  of  pupils  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  College  is  very  gratifying;  its 
assets  are  about  $700,000,  counting  the  plant  and  equipment 
on  this  square  and  the  two  pieces  of  property  on  the  two  squares 
adjoining  at  $300,000  and  the  endowment  at  $400,000.  We 
do  not  count  the  non-interest  bearing  endowment  in  real  estate, 
subject  to  life  interests  amounting  to  about  $40,000,  which  will 
not  become  active  until  the  life  tenants  die.  The  endowment 
has  been  increasing  right  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.  On 
February  1,  1920,  it  was  $139,132;  on  February  1,  1921,  it 
was  $223,474;  on  February  1,  1922,  it  was  $332,181;  and  on 
February  1,  1923,  it  was  $384,202.     We  do  not  owe  any  debts. 

Perhaps  we  are  indebted  to  the  General  Educational  Board 
of  New  York  for  this  situation.  This  Board,  under  a  propo- 
sition made  to  the  College  by  the  Board  two  years  ago,  would 
not  give  the  College  a  cent  until  it  had  paid  its  debts.  This 
Board  has  had  large  experience  in  dealing  with  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  make  this  rule.  It  is  a  good  one.  The  bane  of  the  average 
educational  institution  is  in  running  ahead  and  making  debts. 
This  is  easy  to  do,  because  the  necessities  of  such  institutions 
are  so  great,  knowledge  is  infinite,  and  it  is  impossible  to  cover 
everything  in  the  educational  line. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  now  feel  that  the  future  is  as 
bright  as  its  past  is  glorious.  The  expansion  of  the  school  has 
been  so  great  that  the  Trustees  have  deemed  it  wise  to  move  it 
out  of  the  city,  where  there  will  be  room  for  infinite  expansion, 
and  they  have  purchased  135  acres  of  land  three  miles  west  of 
Raleigh  on  the  Hillsboro  road  where  there  will  be  plenty  of 
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room.  It  will,  of  course,  take  some  time  to  get  the  building 
ready  to  house  the  school,  but  in  a  short  time  the  school  will 
be  located  in  its  new  site. 

Of  course,  the  College  will  have  to  make  a  debt  before  this 
can  be  done,  but  it  has  the  basis  of  credit  in  this  plant  that  we 
have  here.  This  property  can  be  sold  and  applied  upon  any 
debt  that  would  be  made;  then,  too,  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion has  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  providing  buildings  for  the  new  site. 

We  feel  that  we  should  not  close  these  remarks  about  the 
development  of  the  school  up  to  the  present  time  without  saying 
that  men  and  women  have  not  done  this  work  without  Divine 
help,  and  the  help  of  Heaven  in  the  development  of  the  school 
has  been  so  conspicuous  that  every  one  will  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  making  this  acknowledgment. 


Honor  Roll 

FALL  SEMESTER,  1922-23 

Fibst  Honor 

Beaman,  Joyner  Livermon,  Ruth 

Bowden,  Louise  Lowe,  Alice 

Cherry,  Frances  Mays,  Louise 

Herring,  Susie  Moore,  Erma 

Jessup,  Clara  Mae  Oldham,  Mabel 

Kendrick,  Lois  Purnell,  Elizabeth 

Kimzey,  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  Effie 

llneberry,  margaret  tlllery,  doris 

Lineberry,  Ruth  Walton,  Edna  Earle 

Little,  Mary  Evelyn  Ward,  Annie  Hope 
Wyatt,  Margaret 
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Second  Honor 


Abbott,  Annabelle 
Babnwell,   Daisy 
Bowers,  Mary  Brewer 
Duncan,  Margaret 
Eagles,  Margaret 
Fleetwood,  Thelma 
Harris,  Annie  Wood 


Hatcher,  Raeford 
Horn,  Marie 
Leonard,  Gladys 
Livermon,  Martha 
Lowe,  Ida 
Pearce,   Ruth 
Smith,   Lois 


Thompson,  Tura 


The  requirements  for  the  honor  rolls  are  as  follows : 


Points 

No.  of  classes 
per  week 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


A,  gives 

B,  gives 

C,  gives 

D,  gives 

E,  gives 


F,  gives 


Points  for 

Points  for 

first  honor 

second  honor 

27 

22 

29 

24 

31         

26 

33 

28 

35         

30 

37 

32 

40 

34 

Grades 

3  points 

per  semester 

hour 

of 

credit 

2  points 

per  semester 

hour 

of  credit 

1  point 

per  semester 

hour 

of 

credit 

0  point 

per  semester 

hour 

of 

credit 

-1  point 

per  semester 

hour 

of 

credit 

-2  point 

per  semester 

hour 

of 

credit 
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